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A Memoir of Yonge Street Monthly Meeting. 

(Canada West,) concerning our deceased 

friend JOHN WATSON. 

The subject of this Memoir was born at 
Deptford, near London, England, on the 8th 
of First month, 1779, of respectable parents, 
who were members of the Episcopal Society, 
and early sought to imbue his mind with re. 
ligious truths, as taught by their Society. 
This teaching, no doubt, laid the foundation for 
that religious walk his after life manifested. 

In his advancement from youth to the state 
of manhood, he passed through the various 
vicissitudes incidental to youth, which often 
led him from the path of rectitude, to indulge in 
the gratification of his passions, almost without 
limitation ; but in this state he was not left 
entirely to himself, for he was followed from 
time to time so closely, that he would oft re- 
pent, and as oft would sin again. During this 
season of wandering, a fond mother often plead 
with him, oft counseled him, and although her 
\-bors seemed to produce no immediate effect, 
they proved like bread cast upon the waters, 
found after many days. 

After the death of his father, he concluded 
to migrate to America, and arrived in Phila- 
delphia in Seventh month, 1802. Shortly after, 
he removed to a new settlement in the western 
part of Pennsylvania. He was hitherto entirely 
unacquainted with the Society of Friends and 
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travelling in the ministry ; and after attending 
some of their meetings, and mingling with them, 
he became seriously impressed, and desirous to 
know more of them; and as there were some 
families of Friends settled near him, he became 
induced to make inquiries concerning them. 
He says, “after 1 had read ‘ Penn’s No Cross, 
No Crown,’ and ‘ Phipps on the State of Man,’ 
und meditated thereon, I found a Christ revealed 
in me the only hope of glory; and I then re- 
cognized that the Lord had been with me, and 
I knew it not.’ Continuing to hold commu- 
nion with this Spirit, in which he recognized 
his Lord, be was led along in various ways, into 
a more intimate acquaintance with the princi- 
ples and practices of Friends, till at length it 
seemed to be right for him to unite in member- 
ship with them ; and he was accordingly received 
about the year 1804, and was afterwards, in 
accordance with the order of Friends, united in 
marriage with ANN Eves, of Fishing Creek, 
Pennsylvania, on the 25th of Ninth month, 
1806, who proved a true helpmate to him. 
After his marriage, having embarked largely 
in business, several severe reverses occurred 
which reduced him in temporal circumstances, 
and closely tried his spiritual strength ; yet, as 
he was thus deeply humbled, he was enabled to 
adopt the language to his Heavenly Father, 
“« Do with me asthou pleasest ; I am the clay ; 
Thou, O Lord, art the potter ; make of me what 


their principles; but not long after settling | thou wilt.” 


here, he fell in with some Friends, who were 
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In these days of humiliation, it was given 
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him to see that if he was faithful, he should 
have to declare to others of the Lord’s good- 
ness, and of His dealings with him. Though 
he felt deeply his own unworthiness, it was also 
given him to see that he must not call that com- 
mon or unclean which the Lord hath cleansed. 
Although not always faithful and obedient, 
when he felt a word to offer in the assemblies of 
the people, when he did yield, he was favored 
with the reward of peace. 

In the year 1827, with the approbation of his 
friends, he removed to Canada, and settled 
within the verge of Yonge Street Monthly 
Meeting, where he continued to reside the re- 
mainder of his life. 

He still felt it was at times his duty to bear his 
testimony in religious meetings, and Friends 
having unity therewith, acknowledged his min- 
istry in 1834. Though not lengthy, his com- 
munications were always pertinent, solid and 
lively, carrying with them the evidence that 
they emanated from the true Fountain. His 
travels in this work were not very extensive ; 
yet he made several religious visits from home, 
from all of which, it appears, he returued 
‘bringing with him the reward of peace. 

He was ever found diligent in the attend- 
ance of his religious meetings, when health 
permitted ; and his solid deportment therein, 
evidenced that his mind was drawn tothe Mas- 
ter, and was drinking at the Fountain the pure 
waters of life. 

His amiability of disposition, and gentleness 
of manner, as evinced particularly in the latter 
part of his life, endeared him to a large circle 
of friends, both old and young. 

It was his lot to meet many trials and severe 
bereavements, in the removal, by death, of a 
loved companion, with whom he had lived in 
unity nearly forty years; and of affectionate 
children, some of whom were taken away urder 
trying circumstances, which led him to adopt 
the language, “ Not my will, O Lord, but Thine 
be done;” and thus to meekly and humbly 
bow before the strokes, feeling them all to be 
in wisdom. 

In the year 1848, he was united in marriage 
with Mary H. Browntow, with whom he 
lived in harmony and affection the remainder of 
his life. Theirspiritual exercises harmonizing, 
they made several religious visits together, in 
which their labors were satisfactory to those 
among whom they mingled, and brought the 
sweet reward of peace to their minds. 

While the infirmities of age enfeebled his 
physical powers, the mental were preserved in 
freshness. Thus did his sun descend the west- 
ern horizon, marked with the same patient resig- 
nation which had so long been a characteristic 
of his life. 

He last attended meeting on First-day, the 
1st of First month, 1865, where he was ‘favored 


in communication; and after returning from 
meeting, he was taken very ill, and soon it be- 
came evident that it would prove to be his last 
sickness. On Second-day, a relative coming in 
to see him, he remarked, that all had been done 
for him that could be done; all that remained 
for him was to be patient, and that he was go- 
ing home. During his intervals of release from 
suffering, he would express that his heart was 
filled with love, not only to those around him, 
but to the whole world. At times, speaking to 
his kindred, he wou!d exhort them to attend to 
the inshinings of the Light of Truth in their 
own souls. On Fifth-day evening, he was 
favored with a spell of apparent ease, during 
which his mind appeared to be absorbed in 
meditating on the never ending glories of the 
célestial state that was opening before him ; and 
when he aroused, he exclaimed, ‘Oh the 
beauty, the glory of that heavenly sightd I 
would not have missed seeing it for a world !” 
On Sixth-day evening, after having suffered 
very much through the diy, he remarked to his 
wife, “ What shall I do? It is so trying.” 
But, in a few seconds, added, “ Oh how I pity 
those who put their trust in fine gold ; what 
will it do for them in an hour like this!” 
Then, becoming more calm, he appeared to 
be wrapt in solemn meditation, and then re- 
marked, “It is finished!” no doubt alluding 
to his earthly work; and in about an hour 
said, “ I feel the the world to be receding from 
me ;” and soon added, ‘‘I feel my faculties 


| are going.” 


He contiaued sensible of all about him until 
2 o’clock on Seventh-day, when he apparently 
becawe unconscious of any suffering, and con- 
tinued to breathe shorter and shorter, until 7 
o’clock in the evening, when all became still in 
death, having reached the advanced age of 
eighty-six years. 

After a solemn meeting, his remains were 
followed to the grave in the Friends’ burying 
ground, by a large concourse of friends and 
relatives, on Third-day, the 10ch of First month, 
1865. 

By dircetion of Yonge Street Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at King, 14th of Ninth 
month, 1865, 

Joun D. Patiurps, Clerk 
Mary E, Stevens, ee 

I confess that increasing years bring with 
them an increasing respect fur men who do not 
succeed in life, as those words are commonly 
used. Heaven is said to be a place for those 
who have not succeeded on earth; and it is 
sure that celestial grace does not thrive and 
bloom in the hot blaze of worldly prosperity. 
[ll success sometimes arises from a superabund- 
ance of qualities in themselves good—from 
conscience too sensitive, a taste too fastidious, 
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a self-forgetfulness too romantic, and modesty | would it not be idle to ask which of them has 
the truest affection? Are they not both in 
their own way true? In the same. East, men 
take off their sandals in devotion; we exactly 
reverse the procedure and uncover the head. 
The Oriental prostrates himself in the dust be- 
fore his sovereign; even before his God the 
Briton only kreels; yet would it not again be 
idle to ask which is the essential and proper 
form of reverence? Is not true reverence in 
all cases modified by the individualities of 
temperament and education? Should we not 
say, in all these forms worketh ove and the 
same spirit of reverence? Again, in the world 
as God has made it, one law shows itself under 
diverse, even opposite manifestations; lead 
sinks in water, wood floats upon the surface. 
In former times men assigned these different 
results to different forces, laws, and gods. A 
knowledge of nature has demonstrated that 
they are expressions of one and the same law ; 
and the great difference between the educated 
and the uneducated man is this: the unedu- 
cated sees in this world nothing but an infinite 
collection of unconnected facts,—a broken, dis- 
torted, and fragmentary system, which his mind 
can by no means reduce to order. The educated 
man, in proportion to his education, sees the 
number of laws diminished ; beholds, in the 
manifold appearances of nature, the expression 
of a few laws, by degrees fewer, till at last it 
becomes possible to his conception that they 
are all reducible to one, and that that which lies 
beneath the innumerable phenomena of nature 
is the one Spirit,—God. 

All living unity is spiritual, not formal ; not 
sameness, but manifoldness. You may havea 
unity shown io identity of form, but it is a life- 
less unity. There is a sameness on the sea- 
beach,—that unity which the ocean waves have 
produced by curling and forcibly destroying 
the angularities of individual form, so that 
every stone presents the same monotony of as- 
pect, and you must fracture each again in order 
to distinguish whether you hold in your heart a 
mass of flint or fragment of basalt. There is 
no life in unity such as this. But, as soon as 
you arrive at a unity that is living, the form 
becomes more complex, and you szarch in vain 
for uniformity. In the parts, it must be found, 
if found at all, in the sameness of the pervading 

ife. The illustration given by the apostle is 
that of the haman body,—a higher unity, he 
says, by being composed of many members, 
than if every member were but a repetition of 
a single type. It is conceivable that God might 
have moulded such a form for human life ; it is 
conceivable that every cause, instead of pro luc- 
ment will show their grief diversely. One will| ing in different nerves a variety of sensations, 
love to dwell upon the theme of the qualities of | should have affected every one in a mode pre- 
the departed; the other féels it a sacred sor-|cisely similar; that instead of producing a 
row, on which the lips are eealed forever; yet! sensation of sound, a sensation of color, a sen- 

















































a living poet, that “the world knows nothing 
of its men ;” but there are forms of greatness, 
or at least excellence, which “ die and make no 
sigo;” there are martyrs that miss the palm 
but not the stake; heroes without the laurel, 
and conquerors without the triumph. 


ee 


DIVERSITY IN UNITY. 


Men have formed to themselves two ideas of 
unity: tbe first is a sameness of form—.f ex- 
pression ; the second an identity of spirit. 
Some of the best of mankind have fondly 
hoped to realize an unity for the Church of 
Christ, which should be manifested by uniform 
expression in every thing; their imaginations 
have loved to paint, as the ideal of a Christian 
Church, a state in which the same liturgy 
should be used throughout the world, the same 
ecclesiastical government, even the same vest- 
ments, the same canonical hours, the same 
form of architecture. They could conceive 
nothing more entirdly one than a Church, so 
constituted that the same prayers, in the very 
same expressions, at the very same moment, 
should be ascending to the Eternal Ear. There 
are others who have thrown aside entirely this 
idea as chimerical ; who have not only ceased 
to hope it, but even to wish it; who, if it could 
be realized, would consider it a matter of re- 
gret; who feel that the minds of men are 
various—their modes and habits of thought, 
their original capacities and acquired associa- 
tions, infinitely diverse; and who, perceiving 
that the law of universal system is manifold- 
ness in unity, have ceased to expect any other 
oneness fur the Church of Christ than that of a 
sameness of spirit, showing itself through 
diversities of gifts. Among these last was the 
Apostle Paul: his large and glorious mind re- 
joiced in the contemplation of the countless 
manifestations of spiritual nature, beneath 
which he detected one and the same pervading 
Mind. Now, let us look at this matter some. 
what more closely. 

All real unity is manifold. Feelings in 
themselves identical find countless forms of ex- 
pression : for instance, sorrow is the same feel- 
ing throughout the human race; but the 
Oriental prostrates himself upon the ground, 
throws dust upon bis head, tears his garments; 
is not ashamed to break out into the most vio 
lent lamentations. In the North, we rule our 
grief in public; suffer not even a quiver to be 
seen upon the lip, or brow, and consider calm- 
ness as the appropriate expression of manly 
grief. Nay, two sisters of different tempera- 
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sation of taste, the outward causes of nature, be 
they what they may, should have given but one 
unvaried feeling to every sense; and that the 
whole universe should have been light or sound. 
That would have been unity if sameness be 
unity; but, says the apostle, if the whole body 
were seeing, where were the hearing? That 
uniformity would have been irreparable loss,— 
the loss of every part that was merged into the 
one. What is the body’s unity? Is it not this? 
The unity of a living consciousness which mar- 
vellously animates every separate atom of the 
frame, and reduces each to the performance 
of a function fitted to the welfare of the whole, 
—its own, not another’s; so that the inner 
spirit can say of the remotest and in form most 
unlike member, “ That too, is myself.” 

None but a spiritual unity can preserve the 
rights both of the individual and the Church. 
All other systems of unity, except the apostolic, 
either sacrifice the Church to the individual, or 
the individual to the Church. 

Some have claimed the right of private judg- 
ment in such a way that every individual opin- 
ion becomes truth, and every utterance of pri- 
vate conscience right; thus the Church is 
sacrificed to the individual, and the universal 
conscience, the common faith, becomes as 
nothing; the spirits of the prophets are not sub- 
ject to the prophets. Again, there are others, 
who would surrender the conscience of each 
man to the conscience of the Church, and coerce 
the particulars of faith into exact coincidence 
with a formal creed. Spiritual unity saves the 
right of both in God’s system. The Church 
exists for the individual just as truly as the in- 
dividual for the Church. The Church is then 
most perfect when all its powers converge, and 
are concentrated on the formation and protec- 
tion of individual character ; and the individual 
is then most complete—that is, most a Chris- 
tian—when he has practically learned that his 
life is not his own, but owed to others,—“ that 
no man liveth to himself, and no man dieth 
to himself.” Now, spiritual unity respects 
the sanctity of the individual conscience. 
How reverently the apostle Paul considered 
its claims, and how tenderly! When once 
it became a matter of Conscience, this was 
his principle Jaid down in matters of dispute : 
‘‘ Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind.’”’ The belief of the whole world cannot 
make a thing right to me, if I in my heart be- 
lieve it wrong. You may coerce the conscience, 
you may control men’s belief, and you may 
produce a unity by so doing ; but it is the anity 
of pebbles on the sea-shore,—a lifeless identity 
of outward form, with no cohesion between the 
parts,—a dead sea-beach, on which nothing 
grows, and where the very sea-weed dies. 

Out of eight hundred millions of the human 
race, a few features diversify themselves into so 


many forms of countenance, that scarcely two 
could be mistaken for each other. 

There are no two leaves on the same tree 
alike, nor two sides of the same leaf, unless you 
cut and kill it. There is a sacredness in indi- 
viduality of character ; each one born into this 
world, is a fresh, new soul, intended by his 
Maker to develop himself in a new, fresh way. 
We are what we are; we cannot be truly other 
than ourselves. We. reach perfection not by 
copying, much less by aiming at originality; 
but by consistently and steadily working out the 
life which is common to us all, according to the 
character which God has given us. 

And thus will the Church of God be one at 
last,—will present a unity like that of heaven. 
There is one universe in which each separate 
star differs from another in glory ; one church 
in which a single Spirit, the life of God, per- 
vades each separate soul ; and just in proportion 
as that life becomes exalted, does it enable 
every one to shine forth in the distinctness of 
his own separate individuality, like the stars of 
heaven. F. W. Ropertson. 


“ They shall know Me.”—To koow God in- 
deed, is to have such a knowledge of His glo- 
rious goodness as shall fill us with holy delight 
io Him, intense desire after communion with 
Him, and enjoyment of His favor. Farther, it 
is so to behold His glory, as to be ourselves 

| transformed into the same image of holiness 
aud goodness; to be ourselves “ partakers of the 
divine nature.” — Gvode. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS OF ISAAC 
PENINGTON. 
Spiritual Unity. 

What is Spiritual Unity? Ans. The meet- 
ing of the same spiritual uature in divers, in 
one and the same spiritual centre or streams of 
life. When the spirits or souls of creatures 
are begotten by one power, into one life, and 
meet in heart there ; so far as they thus meet, 
there is true unity among them. The doing 
the same thing, the thinking the same thing, the 
speaking thesame thing; this doth not unite here 
in this state in this nature; but only the doing, 
or thinking, or speaking of it in the same life. 
Yea, though the doings, or thoughts, or words 
be divers; yet if they proceed from the same 
fdivine] principle and nature, there is a true 
unity felt therein, where the life alone is 
judge. 

How is. the unity preserved? Ans. Only 
by abiding in the life; only by keeping to the 
power, and in the principle, from whence the 
unity sprang, and in which it stands. Here is 
a knitting of natures, and a fellowship in the 
same spiritual centre. Here the divers and 
different motions of several members in the 
body, thus coming from the life and spirit of 
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the body, are known to, and owned by, the 
same life, where it is fresh and sensible. It is 
not keeping up an outward knowledge or belief 
concerning things, that unites, nor keeping up 
an outward conformity in actions, &c., for these 
may be held and done by another part in man, 
and in another nature; but itis by keeping 
and acting in that which did at first unite. Ino 
this there is neither matter nor room for di- 
vision ; and he that is within these limits, can- 
not but be found in the oneness. How is the 
unity interrupted? Ans. By the interposition 
of any thing of a different nature or spirit from 
the life. When any thing of the earthly or 
sensual part comes between the soul and the 
life, this interrupts the soul’s unity with the 
life itself’; and it also interrupts its unity with 
the life in others, and the unity of the life in 
others with it. Any thing of the man’s spirit, of 
the man’s wisdom, of the man’s will, not bowed 
dowa and brought into subjection, and so not 
coming forth in and under the authozity and 
guidauce of life, in this is somewhat of the 
nature of division: yea, the very knowledge of 
truth, and holding it forth by man’s wisdom, 
and in his will, out of the movings and power 
of life, brings a damp upon the life, and inter- 
rapts the unity; for the life inothers cannot 
unite with this in spirit, though it may own 
the words to be true. 

How may unity be recovered, if at any time 
decaying? Ans. In the Lord alone is the re- 
covery of Israel, from any degree of loss in any 
kind, at any time; who alone can teach us to 
retire into, and to be found in that wherein the 
unity is and stands, and iuto which division 
cannot enter. This is the way of restoring 
unity to Israel, upon the sense of any want 
thereof; even every one, through the Lord’s 
help, retiring in his own particular, and further- 
ing the retirings of others to the principle of life, 
that every one there may feel the washing from 
what hath in any measure corrupted, and the 
new begetting into the power of life. From 
this the true and lasting unity will spring 
amain, to the gladdening of all hearts that 
know the sweetness of it, and who cannot but 
naturally and most earnestly desire it. Oh! 
mark therefore! the way is not by striving to 
beget into one and the same apprehension con- 
cerning things, nor by endeavoring to bring 
into one and the same practice; but by allur- 
lng and drawing” into that wherein the unity 
consists, and which briogs it forth in the vessels, 
which are seasoned therewith, and ordered 
thereby. And from this, let all wait for the 
daily new and living knowledge, and for the 
ordering of their conversations and practices in 
that light, and drawings thereof, and in that 
simplicity and integrity of heart, which the 
spirit of life at present holdeth forth and 
worketh in them ; and the life will be felt and 


the name of the Lord praised in all the tents 
of Jacob, and through all the inhabitants of his 
Israel ; and there will be but one heart, and one 
soul, and one spirit,and one mind, and one 
way and power of life; and what is already 
wrought in every heart, the Lord will be ac- 
knowledged in, and his name praised; and the 
Lord’s season contentedly waited for his filling 
up of what is wanting anywhere. 

And unity in the life is the ground of true 
brotherly love and. fellowship. Not that an- 
other man walks just as I do; but though he 
be weaker or stronger, yet he walks by the 
same principle of light, and is felt in the same 
spirit of life, which guideth both the weak and 
the strong, in their several ranks, order, proper 
way, and place of subjection, to that one Spirit 
of life and truth, which all are to be subject 
to. Nay, he that is truly spiritual and strong 
in the light and Spirit of the Lord, cannot 
desire that the weak should walk just as he 
does ; but only as they are strengthened, taught, 
and led thereunto by the same spirit that 
strengthened, taught, and led him. 

Quest. How may I come to the seed; and 
how may I wait aright to feel and receive the 
power which raiseth it? Ans. Mind that in 
thee which searcheth the heart, and what it 
reacheth to, and quickeneth in thee; what it 
draweth thee from, aud what it draweth thee 
to; how it showeth thee thine own inability 
to follow, and how it giveth ability when thou 
art weary of toiling and laboring of thyself. 
Oh! this is he whom we waited for!, Thus he 
appeared to us; thus he taught us to turn in, 
and to turn from the kingdom of darkness 
within, towards the kingdom of light, which 
the good Seedsman had sown in us as a grain 
of mustard seed; which when we found, we 
knew it to be the pearl of price, and were 
made willing to sell all for it. 

Oh, hungering and thirsting soul after life, 
after truth, after the Lamb’s righteousness, do 
thou also wait to be taught of the Lord, who 
thus taught us, and then do thou go and do so 
likewise, and thou will never repent of this 
purchase, or what thou partest with for it, 
when once thou comest to enjoy and possess 
any proportion of it. 





“‘ No way whatsoever,” says Locke, “that I 
shall walk in against the dictates of my con- 
science, will ever bring me to the mansions of 
the blessed. I may grow rich by an art that I 
take no delight in; I may be cured of some dis- 
ease by remedies I have no faith in; but I 
cannot be saved by a religion that I distrust, 
and a worship that I abhor. It is vain for an 
unbeliever to take up the outward shadow of 
another man’s profession; faith only and sin- 
cerity are the things that procure acceptance 
with God.” 


——— 
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From Meditations on Death and Eternity. 
WHY MUST THE FUTURE LIFE BE HIDDEN 
FROM Us? 
(Concluded from page 277.) 


If any one avoid evil from fear of punish- 
ment, he is prudent, but not virtuous. If any 
one refrain from stealing from fear of chains 
and prison, shall we therefore call him pious? 
Who can assure me that he would not steal if 
there were no chains, no prison? If any one 
refrain from sin through fear of hell, is he 
therefore righteous? Or, when any one dors 
good in this life in the hope that he will be 
richly rewarded in the next, is he therefore 
a saint, in the spirit of Jesus? If he had no 
hope, or only a vacillating hope: of future re- 
ward, would he act equally well? And if not, 
is his selfish virtue other than a well-calculated 
means to purchase a great good fur a small 
outlay ; to gain, at the price of a small sacri- 
fice of a few minutes’ duration, an eternity of 
bliss? 

Nay, it is a beneficent arrangement that 
earthly eyes should not be able to penetrate 
eternity. Our virtue on earth is thereby ren- 
dered so much the more pure and unselfish, 
because, ignorant as to what is to follow, we 
are thrown entirely upon ourselves. 

But suppose a revelation of the future world 
should be made to us, should we be able to 
comprehend it? How is it possible that, 
bound in the fetters of earth as we are, and 
with faculties proportionately limited, we should 
have the power of comprehending the super- 
natural? How can the sensual embrace the 
spiritual? All descriptions would be insuf- 
ficient to enlighten us, because we lack means of 
comparison. 

[f a traveller from our part of the globe 
visited the savages of the Pacific, and attempted 
to describe to them the comforts of life and 
the mental superiority enjoyed by man in our 
regions, how would he make himself under- 
stood, as no conception of the kind exists in 
the mind of the savage? If a man blessed 
with sight were to describe to a man born blind 
the beauties of a landscape, the sublime forms 
of the lofty mountairs at the foot of which roll 
majestic streams, and around whose summits 
are gathered clouds glowing in the golden rays 
of the setting sun, in what words would he 
represent to the blindman who knows not 
what light is, the wonderful beauties of crea- 
tion? The blind man would remain, as be- 
fore, in darkness, without the power of com- 
prehending what the other attempted to convey 
to him ; but greater sadness would take posses- 
sion of him at the thought that he was excluded 
from so much happiness that fell to the share 
of others. 

Well, then, what are we mortals more than 
persons born blind as regards the glories of the 


‘future existence that awaits us? Those glories 
can only be seen by earth-freed spirits, and 
were one of these to appear to us, and to des- 
cribe the greatness, the goodness, the majesty 
of the Creator, as they are manifested in those 
blessed realms, and the condition of the souls 
that have thrown off the bonds of flesh, should 
we be able to comprehend what he told us? 
Should we not be overwhelmed with sadness 
at the thought that other creatures of God 
were so infinitely more perfect and more blessed 
than we? Should we not think the joys which 
God has bestowed upon us here below very in- 
significant in comparison with those He has io 
store for us? Qh, let us rest assured, that it 
was with a wise hand that the eternal God 
veiled the glories of eternity from the eyes of 
those who, being bere on earth, cannot yet be 
allowed to partake of them; for to behold 
them would but make us less happy than we 
are now, when the joys that we do feel are the 
greatest that we know. 

Were we allowed to have a glimpse of the 
bliss of future worlds, our impatience to attain 
it would embitter our life upon earth. How 
soon, and how easily, may not the barriers of 
life be overleapt! How many thousand suf- 
ferers would ngt in moments of impatience, for- 
getful of their duties, determine to leave this 
world ! 

But it is God’s will that we should work out 
our destination on earth, as far as it is to be 
fulfilled here ; that we should not voluntarily 
and capriciously put an end to our earthly 
career, but that we should pursue it to its fur- 
thest goal. . 

Therefore, he placed as guardians before the 
closed gates of eternity, fear and anxious doubt 
and the awful stillness of death, and impene- 
trable darkness. 

These guardians drive back the human race, 
that it may pursue tothe end its appointed path 
on earth. 

In spite of all the discomforts of life, in spite 
of our impatient longing to be reunited with 
the friends who have gone before us to our 
eternal home, the terrors that surround the 
portals of eternity repel us, and we continue 
our earthly journey with calmer spirits. 

Were it not for that darkness and terror, 
should we not be like wearied mariners, who, 
after a long voyage on the stormy seas, behold 
at a short distance the shores of their beloved 
country? They see the calm and secure haven, 
where wind aud tempest no longer threaten 
destruction ; they already dixcover the verdant 
trees and the peaceful cottages; their hearts 
yearn towards their homes; their eyes are suf- 
fused with tears of mingled joy aud sadness at 
the long-missed sight. ‘They tremble. Every 
minute before they reach the shore seems 4 
year. Ah! they recognize already their wives, 
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their brothers, their parents, their children. 
their beloved maidens waiting for them there. 
They see their arms opened to receive them, 
and hear from afar the longing cries of affec 
tion. What prevents them from flying at once 
into those arms, to weep out their joy ou those 
bosoms, in which the heart beats so tenderly 
for them? “Oh home! oh joy! which we 
have so long missed!” allexclaim. They forget 
the helm of the ship, the waves of the sea, the 
rocks, the surf around them; they forget the 
treasures which they have gathered together on 
the long and wearisome voyage—they throw 
themselves into the sea, to reach the sooner 
the shores of their home. 

Such would be the lot of mortals, did not the 
dark ocean separate them, for their own good, 
from their heavenly home. 

But not for ever, O my God! does it separate 
me from the dearly beloved beings who are 
awaiting me there! I shall one day behold 
these shores of my better fatherland ; I shall 
at length see them again, those loved ones, to 
whom wy heart clings so tenderly; and shall 
rest among them after the dangers and hard- 
ships that I have undergone on my voyage 
across the stormy waters of life. 


———~.0 









































EXTINCT CONTROVERSIES. 
(Concladed from page 280.) 


Passing into another order of ideas, let us 
take Locke and his defense of civil government 
against the advocates of passive obedience. 
There are few philosophers of the seventeenth 
century whose methods of observation and rea- 
soning are still so fresh and modern as Locke’s. 
Yet it is hardly too much to say that one-balf 
of his celebrated treatise of Government is now 
effectually obsolete. No less than fifty-six folio 
pages out of one hundred and twenty-five are 
taken up with the demolition of Sir Robert 
Filmer’s ludicrously absurd theory, that all 
mankind are born slaves by reason of the sov- 
ereignty given by God to Adam. It is impos- 
sible to exceed the minuteness and tediousness 
with which he combats this view step by step. 
The titles of the chapters are enough to show 
this:—Chapter 3, ‘Of Adam’s Title to Sov- 
ereiguty by Creation ;” Chapter 4, “ Of Adam’s 
Title to Sovereignty by Donation ’—Genesis 
i. 28; Chapter 5, ‘Of Adam’s Title to Sov- 
ereignty by the Subjection of Eve ;” Chapter 
6, “Of Adam’s Title to Sovereignty by Fa- 
therhood,” &c. The obsoleteness of a con- 
troversy was never more vividly manifest. 
Some have hinted that Locke rather wasted his 
time in refuting such nonsense, but this is toshow 
a want of the historic spirit which never fails 
to recognize the successive aspects under which 
truth and error may appear at different epochs. 
Not to say that Locke had a distinct personal 


stake in the issue of the controversy, and that 
he was the last man to waste his time in trifling, 
the vigor and pungency of his dialectics are as 
brilliant in this treatise as in any of his works, 
and it is clear enough that heconsidered this 
portion of the dispute a serious aud important 
ove. Some of his arguments are most amus- 
ingly pointed and racy, and positively ex- 
plode poor Filmer into space. 
“ And if God made all mankind slaves to 
Adam and his heirs by giving Adam dominion 
over every living thing that moveth on the 
earth (Gen. i. 28), as our author would have 
it, methinks Sir Robert should have carried his 
monarchial power one step higher, and satis- 
fied the world that princes might eat their sub- 
jects too, since God gave as full power to Noah 
and his heirs (Gen. ix. 2) tu eat every living 
thing that moveth, as he did to Adam to have 
dominion over thew,—the Hebrew words in both 
places being the same.” 
defence of liberty, would scarcely appear less 
antiquated besides his greatest English success- 
or, Mr. Mill, than would Sir Robert Filmer 
beside his modern representatives in the advo- 
cacy of absolutist opiniouns—namely, Mr. Car- 
lyle and De Maistre. 


As, for instance, 


In fact, Locke, in his 


There are two ways of looking at an old con- 


troversy. There is the narrow, vulgar way, 
which patronizes or despises all the past, and 
indignantly scorns the people who in former 
times were not violent partisans of the last new- 
fangled views ; and there is the less easy and 
obvious but more philosophic way, which allows 
for differences of mental standpoint, and strives 
to appreciate the difficulties with which both 
innovators and their opponents had to contehd. 
The temptation to regard the former opponents 
of a now clearly-established truth as either 
very stupid or very unconscientious is often 
great. 
latent persuasion that we in their place should 
have been wiser and more clear-sighted ; that 


As Dr. Whewell says— We have a 


we should have taken the right side, and given 


assent at once to the truth. Yet in reality 
such a persuasion is a mere delusion.” Nothing, 


we imagine, is more likely to dispel such de- 
lusions than an occasional study of the details 
of some great controversy. Opposition to a 
new diseovery will generally be found to take 
place somewhat in this way. A vigorous and 
observing mind is struck by a fact or series of 
facts, and in process of time educes from them 
a new generalization which is presented as a 
newly-discovered law of nature. Opponents 
start up, and argue, and protest; and it will gene- 
rally be found that they are not resisting from 
mere mental inertia and stupidity, which can- 
not admit or grasp a new conception, but that 
they are battling for some other larger and old- 
er theory which the new-comer is supposed to 
impuga. They appear as champions of old es- 
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tablished truth against upstart novelty. Per 
haps the old theory, hitherto received as a 
canon of thought, is not denied even by the in- 
novator, yet his innovation is clearly fatal to it. 
Vehement efforts at compromise and reconcilia- 
tion are made. The discoverer protests that he 
has no wish to unsettle the important principle 
with which his new views are supposed to 
clash. His opponents make light of his wishes, 
and point triuwphantly to the revolutionary a 
tendency of his doctrines. And so the contest | that discussions are now pending which will 
goes on. The advocates of the old system are | one day rank among the most important of phi- 
at least as conscious of integrity and love of | losophical causes célébres. By both of the con- 
truth as their opponents. All their intellectual | tending parties we think that a useful moral 
furniture and apparatus resent and resist the | might be drawn from the facts and precedents 
introduction of the intruder who threatens to| to be met with in numerous and all but forgot- 
bring confusion and ruin among views in which | ten extinct controversies. 

their minds and characters have been formed ; 
and if, as it has often happened, they have been 
accustomed to consider the views thus endan- 
gered as of transcendent importance, not only 
to the present, but to the future and eternal 
welfare of humanity, their anxiety, and diffi- 
culty can well be understood, if not completely 
excused. It was in this way that most of the 
discoveries of the great mathematicians who pre- 
ceded Newton were met by their supposed an- 
tagonism to the doctrine of the Church, or the 
letter of Scripture. Neither Copernicus nor 
Galileo believed one whit more in his geometry 
and mechanics than did the zealous Church- 
men who withstood them believe in the suprem- 
acy and all-sufficiency of Holy Writ. If 
geometry appeared to say one thing and Scrip- 
ture another, they had no doubt which was 
in the wrong. To suppose that ordinary men, 
at the bidding of a problem or calculation, 
would, so to speak, empty their minds of all 
previous opinions and beliefs, can only arise 
from an imperfect and one-sided view of human 
nature. Of course, in process of time the new 
discovery, if it were really one, and founded 
on fact, acquired such clearness and evidence 
that it was impossible for any rational being 
to deny it, follow what would. What gene- 
rally followed was a quiet and unobtrusive 
modification of the old theory in whose behalf 
the battle had been fought. To what an ex- 
tent this occurred in the instance which we 
have just cited will be at once recollected by 
our readers. 

But while it behooves us to hold the balance 
fairly, and to avoid injustice even to men who 
have been dead and gone ages ago, simply for 
our own sakes, it is nevertheless to be remem- 
bered that resistance to truth is no light thing, 
even if it be made on the highest and most 
conscientious grounds. The old battle fields on 
which, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the strife was so hot and animated, are 
now rao tilled by peaceful workers, undis- 
turbed by hostile inroads. Astronomy, me- 


chanics, chemistry and almost geology itself, 
preserve the even tenor of their way unmolested 
by controversy, except by such as arises in their 
own private dominions, and among their own 
most loyal subjects. These are mere family 
quarrels which soon pass off, and are followed 
by greater harmony and prosperity than ever. 
But the contemporaries of Darwin and Huxley, 
of Mill and Comte, need not be told that the 
old wars have broken out in new places, and 
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CircuLaR MEETING, held at Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, on First-day, the Ist of 7th month.— We 
always have pleasure in adverting to these meet- 
ings as they come in course, for we are always 
able to speak of them as seasons of favor. 

There are but few Friends in the neighborhood 
of Frankford, consequently their usual meet- 
ings are small; but on the occasions of these ap- 
pointed meetings, which are held quarterly, 
their meeting-house is well filled with their 
neighbors, who freely respond to the invitation. 
Indeed, when reminded that the time has 
again come round, the answer is not unfre- 
quently heard, we consider these are our meet- 
ings, and we do not forget the time. 

Several of the Committee were in attendance 
at Frankford, and also other Friends from 
the city and elsewhere. Gospel testimonies 
were borne, and the meeting was considered a 
refreshing season. 





New York Yearty Meetinc.—No ex- 
tracts from the minutes of this Meeting have 
been received. 





GenessEE YEARLY MEETING was held at 
Pickering, C. W., commencing on Second-day, 
the 11th inst., and continuing until the en- 
suing Fifth-day. 

A friend has kindly sent us the Extracts, 
by which it appears that the representatives 
were present with eight exceptions. Certificates 
were read from Friends who were in attendance 
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from other Yearly Meetings, as follows :— Arden 
Seaman and David H. Barnes, ministers, and 
Solomon Haviland and James Birdsall, elders, 
from New York Yearly Meeting; Ann Weaver, 
a minister, from Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
Philadelphia; Rebecca Price, a minister, Re- 
becca Turner, an elder, and Levi K. Brown, a 
member, from Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Epistles were also read from the five Yearly 
Meetings in correspondence, giving evidence of 
continued concern for the maintenance and 
advancement of the principles of Truth. 

Joho J. Cornell was re-appointed Clerk, and 
Jacob S. Cronk Assistant Clerk. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs made the 
following report, which was united with, and 
they released from further service :—‘* We, the 
Committee on Indian Concerns, appointed in 
1862, report, that we have been mindful of our 
appointment, and that nothing has occurred 
since that time to require our attention; and 
we are of the opinion that the time has come 
when the services of such a Committee may 
consistently be dispensed with.”’ 


The exercises of the meeting are portrayed 
in the ensuing minute :— 


“The Meeting then proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the state of Soviety, as exhibited in 
the answers to the queries received from our 
Quarterly and Half Yearly Meetings, sum- 
mairies of which were adopted, and directed 
to be recorded, as descriptive of our present 
state. 

During this examination into our condition 
of faithfulness in the maintenance of the several 
testimonies we are called to bear, as they were 
thus brought to view, much pertinent counsel 
and many exhortations were handed forth, to 
encourage us to a greater degree of dedication to, 
and a closer walking with, the requisitions of 
that Power from whom we feel that these tcs- 
timonies emanated. 

The continued lukewarmness apparent in 
the attendance of our religious meetings, called 
forth niuch lively exercise. We were feelingly 
reminded of the first great commandment, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, with all thy might, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength”—and were 
shown that as we were careful to seek for this 
state, we should be prepared to fulfil the 
second—‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self ;” and ds the mind became thus imbued 
with this holy feeling, we would embrace every 
opportunity to worship the Author of this holy 
principle, and hence would desire to mingle 















with those of like feelings, in making a sacri- 
fice from which flows strength to the soul, 


and therefore would love tu attend all our 
meetings. 

But, if we suffer the things of this world to 
engross our attention, and tv almost impercep- 
tibly claim our affections, we, in proportion, 
lose our love for the Great Supreme, and hence 
are not prepared or qualified to rightly worship 
Him ; and thus our interest in these solemn 


seasons of adoration and praise will become 


weakened. 

The young were appealed to, to make the 
seeking of this condition of mind, wherein the 
affections of the heart are placed upon God, 
and to make the performance of His will the 
chief object of their lives; and they were 
shown that they would realize the gracious 
promise, that those who “seek first the king- 
dom of Heaven and its righteousness, would 
have all things necessary added un‘o them ;” 
that while thus making their religious obliga- 
tions their first care, they would be so led as to 
provide all things needful fur themselves and 
those dependent upon them. 

We were reminded that the possession of 
this powerful principle of Love, if lived in, 
would enable us, when offended by a brother, 
to carry out the injunctions left by the blessed 
Jesus, in that metnorable sermon on the Mount, 
and thereby be instrumental in drawing him 
unto us, instead of widening the breach ; that 
as the spirit of forgiveness flowed forth towards 
him, prompted by pure love, it would unite him 
to us; and we were exhorted that when we 
find ourselves in the wrong, that we be willing 
to acknowledge our error to our brethren. We 
were shown that such a course, instead of de- 
grading, would ennoble us in the estimation of 
a brother, and would ofttimes become the 
means of reconciling that which otherwise 
might separate in fecling, and raise a barrier of 
enmity not easily destroyed. 

Our testimony against a hireling ministry has 
again claimed our serious consideration; and 
while we feel concerned for its faithful main- 
tenance, while we desire that a free, pure gospel 
ministry, may supplant it, we also feel to ex- 
tend a spirit of charity towards those who are 
educated under its influence, feeling that how- 
ever clearly we way discern the bancfal effects 
it has upon the human family, that it never 
can be eradicated by harsh devuociations or 
bitter anathemas, but only by convincing the 
mind that there is something better, that a 
ministry which flows from the Father, will 
baptize into its own essence ; and as He is love, 
so that which emanates from Him, works by 
love to the purifying of the heart. Where our 
ministry bears this holy impress, there it will 
reach, will overleap the partition wa!l of sec- 
tarian prejudice, and by convincing the minds 
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of men that it is better and purer than a man-| were feelingly encouraged, and fervent aspira- 
made ministry, eradicate its influence from the} tions ascended unto our Heavenly Father on 
heart. their behalf, that He would be around and sus- 
Having to acknowledge with grateful hearts| tain them in the evening of their day, and that 
that we have been truly blessed, in thus as-| a succession of standard-bearers might be raised 
sembling together to transact the business of| up, and qualified by His all-sustaining power, 
the Society, in that we have realized His pre-| to receive the mantles as they fail from their 
sence to be with us, who is the true crown and | shoulders, when their purified spirits enter into 
diadem of all rightly gathered assemblies, bind- | eternal rest. 
ing and cementing us more closely together,| Having finished the business of this Meet- 
causing our hearts to rejoice, and strengthen-| ing, in which we kave been comforted together 
ing us to endeavor to more faithfully walk as} iv that fellowship which is in the tra‘h, we feel 
He directeth, who alone knoweth in what path | to offer thanksgiving and praise to our Heavenly 
we may safely tread, we now adjourn, to meet} Father, who has so graciously owued us by 
at Farmington, N. Y, the usual time next! his presence and united usin love. Under 
year, if consistent with the Divine will.” feelings of deep solemnity, we adjourn, to meet 
We give as the leading article of our present . Farmington, N. ¥., the usual time next year, 
: ; if so permitted. 
number a memoir of our late friend, John Purse W. Cornett, Clerk.” 
Watson, of Canada West, taken from the Ex. 
tracts. We also subjoin a minute of the exer- 
cises of the Women’s Meeting. 


“ During the different sittings of the Meeting 
much counsel and encouragement has been 
handed forth, and we were exhorted to mind 
the light that illumines the heart, that we may 
know of an advancement in the Truth. We 
were encouraged to become more ‘conversant 
with the Scriptures of Truth, by the frequent 
perusal of them, believing, that inasmuch as they 
were given forth by Divine inspiration, they 
would prove profitable for our learning, direct- 
ing us as a schoolmaster to Christ. 

While many deficiencies are reported in the 
answers to the queries, as existing among us, 
particularly in the maintenance of our testimony 
against a hireling ministry, yet we feel that we 
have cause for gratitude that love aad unity 
are so fully maintained among us. 

We were encouraged to be diligent in the 
attendance of our religious Meetings, and to 
endeavor to go with a right preparation of heart, 
and were shown that when thus gathered, our 
strength would be renewed and our spirits re- 
freshed together in love, and will thus be en- 
abled to say, ‘Come, brother, come, sister, let 
us go up to the mount of the Lord, and He 
will teach us of His ways, and enable us to 
walk iu His path.’ 

We were feelingly exhorted to watch and 
pray, lest we wander from the Father’s house, 
and become a cause of stumbling to those who 
are seeking the way of life and salvation. 

Mothers were encouraged to faithfulness in 
the discharge of their duty to their offspring, 
although they may not live to witness the fruits 
of their labors, trusting that it may prove like 
bread cast upon the waters, which may be found 
after many days. 

Our dear aged mothers in Israel, who have 
long borne the burden in the heat of the day, 






































Digp, on the 23d of Sixth month, 1866, at the 
residence of her grandson, G. Y. Atlee, near Wash- 
ington, Margaret, widow of Edwin A. Atlee, M. D., 
in the 87th year of her age. 


_-—_-_+_—-4e— —— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GREAT WEST. 
Cuicaco, 6th mo. 18, 1866. 

The apparently boundless plain on which 
Chicago reposes, or rather where’ busy life in 
all its phases manifests its tireless activity, was 
now in sight, and we were soon ushered into 
that scene of perfect chaos which is the fate of 
every traveller availing himself of railroad 
conveyance, but out of which, in every well- 
regulated depot, order eventually comes tri- 
umphant. Baggage secured, &c., we were soon 
domiciled with our relatives, from whom we re- 
ceived a hearty welcome, and amidst whose 
hospitalities are our experiences thus dotted 
down. This place bears the fancy cognomen 
of “¢ The Garden City of the West.” Like all 
other large cities, its entrance by rail is 
through the most forbidding portion of it, al- 
most tempting one to substitute another title— 
the mud city, &. <A few days’ acquaintance 
with it, however, has dispelled much of previous 
prejudice, and it rises in estimation and import- 
ance the wider and more extended this ac- 
quaintance. c 

Before proceeding to sp’ak of the city, it may 
be well to embody some facts which I have 
gleaned from an address delivered on the 8th 
inst. by Dr. G. S. Bailey, referring to. the 
State of Ji/inois itself. Alluding to its rapid set- 
tlement, he asserted that “the State of Illinois 
had excelled all the other States and Territories 
in this respect. 

“Thirty-four years after the Declaration of 
American Independence, in 1810, I]linois was 
occupied almost eutirely by Indians, aud a few 
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French traders, with here and there an Ameri- 
can family. Twenty years later, in 1830, it 
contained a population of 157,445. In twenty 
years more, in 1850, its population was 851,- 
470, and in fifteen years more, in 1865, it had 
2,148,178, having gained in the last fifteen 
years, 1,296,708. This is 500,000 more than 
the gain of any other State in the country in 
the last fifteen years, and 50),000 more than 
any other of our States ever gained in the same 
length of time. Its increase during the five 
years of war has been 436,227, and that too 
when [ilinois sent 258,000 men to the army.” 

While, as- regards its agricultural prospects, 
present aod prospective, he furaished the fullow- 
ing data : 

“Oat of 35,400,000 acres of land, Illinois 
contains 33,000,000 acres of tillable ground. 
Unly one-seventh of this has yet been touched 
by the plow, yet this one-seventh has sustained 
our own population of 2,148,178, and furnished 
a surplus of food for exportation, enough no 
doubt to sustain 2,000,000 more. Now, if one- 
seventh of our State, with its imperfect culture, 
furnishes food for four millions of people, can- 
not the whole State sustain a population of 
twenty-five millions ?” 

While perambulating this place, I found my 
descriptive powers very much at a loss, when [ 
chanced to meet with an editorial in one of the 
daily papers of yesterday afternoon, a portion 
of which I here embody : 

“Chicago has not much to recommend it to 
the eyes of the tourist in search of the pictur- 
esque. He may walk along the shores of the 
lake, or over the prairie in any direction his 
faacy may direct, and not once have oceasion to 
take his sketch book from his pocket. He will 
see cows browsing in the green pastures ; but 
they are commouplace cows, and could only be 
rendered interesting by being introduced as a 
portion of Dutch landscape. One thinks only 
of fresh milk and prime butter when looking at 
them here. Tuey can by no effort of the fancy 
be made to form a conspicuous part of a picture. 
There are a few trces to be seen, but they are 
scrubby. No hyacinthine haze is ever to be 
seen dreaming around their roots No soft 
moss is there to convert into a cushion the rot. 
ted old oak stump. There is nuthing to be seen 
in the shape of a ruined tower, and a view of a 
dilapidated shanty does not serve to inspire 
poetic revery. Neither the crib nor the Artesian 
Well would seem interesting in water colors, 
and the residences that overloook the lake, and 
witich one sees at intervals as he wanders 
along the shores, are for the most part but com- 
monplace compositions of brick or timber, anil 
can be rendered interesting only to their own- 
ers, or if their wine cellers and larders are 
properly stocked, to their owners and friends. 

All we can boasting!y talk of, if we attempt 


to astonish the stranger with whom we have 
uadertaken to ‘‘do’’ Chicago, is the youth and 
vigor of the city. See how we grow. Look in 
that direction. A few years ago a marsh, a 
mere marsh, now one of the busiest thorough- 
fares in the world. Then take a stroll round 
the suburbs. Sve the number of new houses in 
course of erection. Growing faster than ever, 
and still more house accommodativa wanted.” 

The want of a sufficiency of dwelling- houses 
above alluded to, results iu that bane of house- 
keeping that appears to exist everywhere —high 
rents. Two story frame houses, in only tolerable 
repair, not over tweaty feet front and four rooms 
deep, that four years since rented for two hun- 
dred dollars, now readily command tenants at 
sic hundred. So, resideuts of Philadelphia 
and New York need not think to escape this tax 
by fleeing elsewhere. 

While our editor is in the main correct, this 
place has some redeeming traits, and [ do not 
think-he has done Michigan Avenue, which 
fronts the lake of same name, justice. I have 
walked, driven and steamed almost, if not quite, 
its entire length, and especially remember its 
many fine buildings, either completed or in pro- 
cess of erection. ‘True it is there are many 
not entitled to admiratiun ; but where progrus- 
sion is the order of the day, every thing should 
have its duc. And as to the trees, where they 
are planted on the side walks, or cultivated in 
gardens, they appear to flourish well. 

Krom what I can learn of the early days of 
Chicago, money making was the all absorbiag 
idea of its inhabitants, the future well-being of 
a great city seeming to occupy little or no 
place in their thoughts. 

But a few years since and the entire Chicago 
might have been said to be standing on stilts of 
from two to six or eight feet in height, ecom- 
posed for each house of a few square timbers 
entered a few inches only in the ground, this 
space sometimes boarded in, in other cases left 
open—that she possessed no cel/ars—that the 
streets were not paved, and the chvice in cross- 
ing them lay between wading through an in- 
defiuite depth of mud or of dust ground to an 
impalpable powder, as the case might be—that 
such of the footways as were paved were of 
wood, with wooden curbs only—that each 
property owuer used his own judgment as to 
what the height of his footway should be; thas 
one block sometimes having ha‘f a dozen differ- 
ent elevations to overcome, either by positive 
steps or inclined planes—and all the buildings 
were of frame, about as varied in their appear- 
ance as were the faces of their owners. 

Eaough of these things still exist to justify 
their beiog viewed as the rule, and their oppo- 
site as the exception. The march of improve- 
ment, however, is onward, and here is making 
rapid strides, particularly in the business 
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thoroughfares and some of the fashionable 
“avenues.” In the former colossal store houses 
have been erected, and some firms are occupy- 
ing two large fronts as ove, while a few monopo- 
lize three: The Chamber of Commerce, Court- 
House, one or wore hotels, as well as some other 
buildings recently erected, are of massive pro- 
portions, well adapted to the different purposes 
for which they were intended; which, with the 
permanency of their construction, furnish addi- 
tional evidence of the progressiveness of the age. 
The Chamber of Commerce, with its numerous 
offices, and its magnificent “ change” room, with 
a ceiling furty five feet in height, covered with 
spleudid freseoe paintings, is especially entitled 
to admiration. J attended there during “ change 
hour” twice, and it was truly a busy mart of 
“ money changers.”” Samples of almost every 
kiod of agricultural product were exhibited for 
sale on the marble top tables, while the initiated 
could point out the different knots or groups all 
over the room, as the “grain dealers "*—the 
“‘ pork, &c., dealers” —and so on through the 
various departments of mercantile trade. I 
was amused at some of the fancy brands of 
fluur—* Torrid Zone,” “ Cream of the Earth,” 
** Solomon’s Choice,” &e. 

But to return to the city itself. It is said 
that four years have wrought a wonderful 
change—many business streets have been 
paved—while for the footways of these a uni- 
form grade has been established as with us; 
and thore which formerly were plank only from 
the houses to the curb, are heing replaced with 
stone, many of which are elevated from two to 
three and fuur feet above the streets, making an 
unpleasant inclined plane at almost every cross- 
ing. I presume the fact is, dirt enough cannot 
be found in the whole place or within reach to 
fill up with. 


price from 28 to 85 cents per l.ad.” How 
sufficient descent can ever be obtained for 
drainage [ cannot imagine. And as to cellars, 


they mast be obtained by elevating the houses, | 


which is now being done ; although in the out 
skirts I noticed many in process of erection on 
the old stilt system. J. M. Extis. 


——__—.~er 


THE DEATH OF SLAVERY. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
O Thou great Wrong, that through the slow-paced 
years 
Didst hold thy millions fettered, and didst wield 
The scourge that drove the l:.borer to the field, 
And look with stony eye on buman tears, 
Thy cruel reign is o’er; 
Thy bondmen crouch no more 
In terror at the menace of thine eye; 
For He who murks the bounds of gnilty power, 
Long-suffering, hath heard the captive’s cry, 
And touched his shackles at the appointed hoar, 
And lo! they fall, and he whose limbs they galled 
Stands in his native manhood, disenthralled. 


(Indeed, one of the papers stated 
a day or two since that “dirt had jumped in| 


A shout of jy from the redeemed is sent; 
Ten thousand hamlets swell the bymn of thanks ; 
Our rivers roll exultiog, and their banks 
Send up bosannas to the firmament. 
Fields, where the bondman’s toil 
Nv more shall trench the soil, 
Seem now to bask ia a serener day ; 
The meadow birds sing sweeter, and the airs 
Of Heaven with more caressing softness play, 
Welcoming man to liberty like theirs. 
A glory clothes the land from sea to sea, 
For the great land and all its coasts are free. 


Within that land wert thou enthroned of late, 
And they by whom the nation’s laws were made, 
And they who fill its jadgment-seats, obeyed 
Thy mandate, rigid as the will of fare. 
Fierce men at thy right haad, 
With gesture of command, 
Gave forih the word that none might dare gainsay; 
And grave and reverend ones, who loved thee not, 
Sbrank from thy presence, and in blank dismay, 
Choked down, unuttered, the rebellious thought ; 
While meaner cowards, mingled with thy train, 
Proved, from the bouk of God, thy right to reign. 


Great as thou wert, and feared from shore to shore, 
The wrath of God o’ertook thee in thy pride: 
Thou siu’st a ghustly shadow; by thy side 

Thy once strong arms hang nerveless evermore. 

And they who quailed but now 
Before thy lowering brow 

Devote thy memory to scorn and shame, 

And scoff at the pale, powerless thing thou art. 

And they who ruled in thine imperial name, 
Subdurd, and standing sullenly apart, 

Scowl at the bands that overtbrew thy reign, 

And shattered at a blow the prisoner’s chain. 


Well was thy doom deserved; thou didst not spare 
Life’s tenderest ties, but cruelly didst part 
Husband and wife, and from the mother’s heart 

Didst wrest ber children, deaf to shriek and prayer: 

Thy inver lair became 
The haunt of guilty shame ; 

Thy lash-dropped blood ; the murderer, .at thy side, 

Showed his red handg, nor feared the vengeance due. 

Thou didst sow earth with crimes, and, far and wide, 
A harvest of uncounted miseries grew, 

Until the measure of thy sins at last 

Was full, and then the avenging bolt was cast. 


Go, then, accursed of God, and take thy place 
With baleful memories of the elder time, 
With many a wasting pest, and nameless crime, 

And bloody war that thinned the human race; 

With the Black Death, whose way 
Through wailing cities lay, 

Worship of Moloch, tyrannies that built 
The Pyramids, and cruel creeds that taught 

To avenge a fancied guilt by deeper guilt— 
Death at the stake to those that held them not, 

Lo, the foul phantoms, silent in the gloom 

Of the flown ages, part to yield thee room. 


I see the better years that hasten by, 
Carry thee back into that shadowy past, 
Where, in the dusty spaces, void and vast, 
The graves of those whom thou hast murdered lie. 
The slave-pen, through whose dour ° 
Thy victims pass no more, 
Is there, and there shall the grim block remain 
At whiclr the slave was sold; while at thy feet 
Scourges and engines of restraint and pain 
Moulder and rust by thine eternal seat. 
There, ’mid the symbols that proclaim thy crimes, 
Dwell thou, a warning to the coming times. 
—Allantic Monthly. 
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IN THE HEMLOCKS. 
(Coneluded from page 285.) 

I pass on through the old Barkpeeling, now 
threading an old cow-path or an overgrown 
wood-road ; now clambering over soft and de- 
eayed logs, or forcing my way through a net- 
work of briers and hazel; now entering a 
perfect bower of wild cherry, beach and soft 
maple ; now emerging into a little grassy lane, 
golden with buttercups or white with daises, 
or wading waist deep in the red raspberry 
bushes. 

Whir! whir! whir! and a brood of half- 
grown Partridges start up like an explosion, a 
few paces from me, and, scattering, disappear 
in the bushes on all sides. Let me sit down 
here behind this screen of ferns and briers, and 
hear this wild hen of the woods call together 
her brood. Have you observed at whatan early 
age the Partridge flies? Nature seems to con- 
centrate her energies on the wing, making the 
safety of the bird a point to be looked after 
first; and while the body is covered with down, 
and no signs of feathers are visivle, the wing- 
quills sprout and unfold, and in an incredibly 
short time the young make fair headway in 
flying. 

The same rapid development of wing may be 
observed in chickens and turkeys, but not in 
water fowls, or in birds that rre safely housed in 
the nest till full fledged. The other day, by a 
brook, I came suddeniy on a young Sandpiper, 
a most beautiful creature, enveloped in a soft 
gray down, swift and nimble, and apparently a 
week or two old, but with no signs of plumage 
either of body or wing. And it needed none, 
for it escaped me by taking to the water as 
readily as if it had flown with wings. 

Hark! there arises over there in the brush 
a soft, persuasive coving, a sound so subtile and 
wild and unobtrusive that it requires the most 
alert and watchful ear to hear it. How gentle 
and solicitous and full of yearning love! It is 
the voice of the mother hen. Presently a faint, 
timid “ Yeap!” which almost eludes the ear, 
is heard in various directions,—the young re- 
sponding. As no danger seems near, the cooing 
of the parent bird is soon a very audible cluck- 
ing call, and the young move cautiously in the 
direction. Let me step never so carefully 
from my hiding place, and all sounds instantly 
cease, and I search in vain for either parent or 
young. 

*The Partridge (Bonasa umbellus) is one of 
our most native and characteristic h'r’s. The 
woods seem good to be in where 1 iitd him. 
He gives a habitable air to the forest, and one 
feels as if the rightful occupant was really at 
home. The woods where | do not find him 
seem to want something, as if suffering from 
some neglect of nature. And then he is such a 
splendid success, so hardy and vigorous. I 


think he enjoys the cold and the snow. His wings 
seem to rustle with more fervency in midwinter. 
If the snow falls very fast, acd promises a heavy 
storm, he will complacently sit down and allow 
himself to be snowed under. Approaching him 
at such times, he suddenly bursts out of the 
snow at your feet, scattering the flakes in all di- 
rections, and goes humming away through the 
woods like a bombshell,—a picture of native 
spirit and success. 

His drum is one of the most weleome and 
beautiful sounds of spring. Scarcely have the 
trees showed their buds, when, in the still April 
mornings, or toward nightfall, you hear the hum 
of his devoted wings. He selects not as you 
would predict, a dry and resinous log, but a de- 
cayed aod crumbling one, seeming to give the 
preference to old oak logs that are partially 
blended with the soil. If a log to his taste can- 
not be found, he sets up his altar on a rock, 
which becomes resonant beneath his fervent 
blows. Have you seen the Partridge drum? 
It is the next thing to catching a weasel asleep, 
though by much caution and tact it may be 
done, He does nct hug the log, but stands 
very erect, expands his ruff, gives two intro- 
ductory blows, pauses half a second, and then 
resumes, striking faster and faster till the sound 
becomes a continuous, unbroken whir, the whole 
lasting less than half a minute. The tips of 
his wings barely brush the log, so that the 
sound is produced rather by the force of the 
blows upon the air and upon his own body as ia 
flying. One log wiil be used for many years, 
though not by the same drummer. It seems to 
be a sort of atemple, and held in great respect. 
The bird always approaches it on foot, and 
leaves it in the same quiet manner, unless 
rudely disturbed. He is very cunning, though 
his wit is not profound. It is very difficult to 
approach him by stealth; you will try many 
times before succeeding ; but seem to pass by 
him in a great hurry, making all the noise pos- 
sible, and with plumage furled he stands as 
immovable as a knot, allowing you a good view 
and a good shot if you are a sportsman. 

Passing along one of the old barkpeelers’ 
roads which wander aimlessly about, | am at- 
tracted by a singularly brilliaut and emphatic 
warble, proceeding from the low bushes, and 
quickly suggesting the voice of the Maryland 
Yellow-Throat. Presently the sisger hops 
up on a dry twig, and gives me a good view. 
Lead-colored head and neck, becoming nearly 
black on the breast ; clear olive green back, and 
yellow belly. From his habit of keeping near 
the ground, even hopping upon it occasionally, 
I know him to be a Ground Warbler; from his 
dark breast the ornithologist has added the 
expletive Mourning, hence the Mourning 
Ground. Warbler. 

Of this bird both Wilson and Audubon con- 
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fessed their comparative ignorance, neither 
ever baving seen its nest or become acquainted 
with its haunts and general habits. Its song is 
quite striking and novel;though its voice at once 
suggests the class of Warblers, to which it be- 
longs. It is very shy and wary, flying but a few 
feet at a time, and studiously concealing itself 
from your view. I discover but one pair here. 
The female has food in her beak, but carefully 
avoids betraying the locality of her nest. The 
Ground-Warblers ali have one notable featare, 
—very beautiful legs, as white and delicate as 
if they had always worn silk stockings and satin 
slippers. High tree Warblers bave dark brown 
or black legs and more brilliant plumage, but 
less wusical ability. 

The Chestnut-Sided belongs to the latter 
class. He is quite common in these woods, as 
in all the woods about. ~ He is one of the rarest 
and handsomest of the Warblers; his white 
breast and throat, chestnut sides, and yellow 
crown show conspicuously. Audubon did not 
know his haunts, and had never seen his nest 
or known any naturalist who had. Last year 
I found the nest of one in an uplying beech- 
wood, in a low bush near the roadside, where 
cows passed and browsed daily. Things went 
on smoothly till the Cow Bunting stole her 
egg into it, when other mishaps followed, 
and the nest was soon empty. A character- 
istic attitude of the male during this season 
is a slight drooping of the wings, and tail a lit- 
tle elevated, whieh gives him a very smart ban- 
tam-like appearance. His song is fine and. 
burried, and not much of itself, but has its 
place in the general chorus. . 

A far sweeter strain, falling on the ear with 
the true sylvan cadence, is that of the Black- 
Throated Grecn-backed Warbler, whom I meet 
at various yoints. He has no superiors among 
the true Sylvia. His song is very plain and 
simple, but remarkably pure and tender, and 
might be indicated by straight lines, thus, 
Nf ; the first two marks rep- 
resenting two sweet, silvery notes, in the same 
pitch of voice, and quite unaccented ; the latter 
marks the concluding notes, wherein the tone 
and inflection are changed. The throat and 
breast of the male are a rich black, like velvet, 
his face yellow, and his back a yellowish green. 

Beyond the old Barkpceeling, where the woods 
are mingled hemlock, beech and birch, the Jan 
guid midsummer note of the Black-throated 
Blue-Back falls on my ear. ‘“Twea, twea, 
twea-e-e!’’ in the upward slide, and with the 
peculiar z-*ng of certain insects, but not desti- 
tute of a certain plaintive cadence. It is one of 
the most languid, unhurried sounds in all the 
woods. I fee] like reclining upon the dry leaves 
at ouce. Audubon says he has never heard 
his love-song ; but this is all the love-song he 
has, and he is evidently a very plain hero with 











his little brown mistress. He is not the bird 
you would send to the princess to ‘“‘cheep and 
twitter twenty million loves ;” she would go to 
sleep while he was piping. He assumes few atti- 
tudes, and is vot a bold and striking gymnast, 
like many of his kindred. He hasa preference 
for dense woods of beech and maple, moves slow- 
ly amid the lower branches and smaller growths, 
keeping from eight to ten feet from the ground, 
and repeating now and then his listless, indolent 
strain. His back and crown are dark blue; 
his throat and breast, black; his belly, pure 
white; and he has a white spot on each 
wing. 

Here and there I meet the Black and White 
Creeping-Warbler, whose fine strain reminds 
me of hair wire. It is uuquestionably the 
finest bird-song to be heard. Few insect 
strains will compare with it in this respect; 
while it has none of the harsh, brassy char- 
acter of the latter, being very delicate and 
tender. 

That sharp, interrupted, but still continued 
warble, which, before one has learned to dis- 
criminate closcly, he is apt to confound with the 
Red eyed Vireo’s, is that of the Solitary Warb- 
ling Vireo,—a bird slightly larger, much rarer, 
and with a louder. less cheerful and happy 
strain. I see him hopping along lengthwise 
of the limbs, and note the orange tinge of his 
breast and sides aud the white circle around 
his eye. 

But the declining sun and the deepening shad- 
ows admonish me that this ramble must be 
brought to a close, even though only the leading 
characters in this chorus of forty songsters have 
been described, and only a small portion of the 
venerable old woods explored. In a secluded 
swampy corner of the old Barkpeeling, where I 
find the great purple orchis in bloom, and where 
the foot of man or beast seems never to have trod, 
I linger long, contemplating the wonderful dis- 
play of lichens and mosses that overrun both 
the smaller and the larger growths. Every 
bush and branch and sprig is dressed up in the 
most rich and fantastic of Jiveries ; and, crown- 
ing all, the long bearded moss festoons the 
branches or sways gracefully from the limbs. 
Every twig looks a century old, though green 
leaves tip the end of it. A young yellow 
birch has a venerable, patriarchial look, and 
seems il] at ease under such premature honors. 
A decayed hemlock is draped as if by hands for 
some solemn festival. ' : 

Mounting toward the upland again, I pause 
reverenfly as the hush and stillness of twilight 
come upon the woods. It is the sweetest, 
ripest hour of the day. And as the Hermit’s 
evening hymn goes up from the deep solitude 
below me, I experience that serene exaltation 
of sentiment of which music, literature and re- 
ligion are but the faint types and symbols. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
SIXTH MONTH. 














1865. | 1866. 
Rain during some portion of 
Cb 94 OUTER, icses ccciccaice 12 days.|; 11 days 
Rain all or nearly all day,...) 1 “ 
Cloudy, without storms....... ¢.6 3 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term,...... 1} i, | i “= 
30 “ 30 a“ 
TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1865, 1866. 








Mean temperature of 6th 
month per Penna. Hospital,|76.73 deg |73.00 deg. 
Highest do. durieg month,|93.00 “ {95.00 


Lowest do. do. do. 64.00 “ |57.00 « 


Raio during the mooth,......) 4.75 in. 2.96 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1865, sad 5 for 1866, 1296 1072 








Average of the mean temperature of 
6th month for the past seventy-si 





JOATS,....... e ccceceee O ceceresee cosccccescsceece \71.57 deg. 
Highest mewn of do. during that entire 

period, 1828-1831. ...... cccccccssccccccsese 77.00 * 
Lowest do. do. do. 18166400 “ 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





1863. 1866. 
ONNE NUN ick itis ccceeecinces 3.61 iach. | 3.14 inch. 
BOONE MON cscsiies. ccsccte 5.83 6.61 * 
WE WOU ikccticrccceeesics 4.71 %& 2.15 &% 
eer CN iicisincand <ccecninn ‘2.83 « 2.93 * 
Fifty MODth...... orcscccccsece ~ 1245 « | 4.68 “4 
ONG MOM g vicicens iccensisscac tet 75  * | 2.96 
Totals for the first six 
months of each year. 2894 | 22.47 “ 


The month under review for the present year shows 
a mean of about three and three-quarters degrees less 
thau that of last, with, however, an excess of ez- 
tremes, a3 al30 an excess of a degree und a half 
above the average for the past seventy-six years. It 
may also be observed there is a diminution in the 
quantity of rain during the six months of this year, 
ug compared with last. 

PAILADELPHIA, 7th mo. 2d, 1866, 


INDIAN SAGACITY. 

It is said that ao [ndiaa, upon his return to 
his hut, one day, discovered that his venison, 
which hd been hung up to dry, had been stolen. 
He went to look fur the robber, and met some 
persons, of whom he inquired if they had seen 
a little, old, white mau, with a short gun, and 
accompanied by a small dog with a bob-tail. 
They replied in the affirmative ; and the Indian 
assured them that the wan, thus described, had 
stolen his venison. They desired to be informed 
how he was able to give such a minute de- 
scription of a person he had not seen. The 
Indian answered thus :—* The thief, I know is 


J. M. Etuis. 






















occurred at Portland, Maine. 
swept through the city, destroying everything in its 
track fur a space of a mile and abalf. Half the city 
is represented to have been destroyed. Some fifty 








a little man, by his having made a pile of stones 
to reach the méat from the height [ hung it, 
standing on the ground ; that he is an old man, 
I know by his short steps, which I have traced 
over the dead leaves in the woods; that he is# 
white man, I know by his turning out his toes 
when he walks, which an Indian never does; 
his gun I know to be short, by the mark 
which the muzzle made by rubbing the bark of 
the tree on which it leaned; that the dog is 


small, I know by his tracks ; and that he hasa 


bob-tail, I discovered by the mark of it in the 


dust where he was sitting at the time his 


master was taking down the meat. 
— -— 0m - - -- ~ 
I'TEMS. 
On the evening of the 4th inst. a disastrous fre 
The conflagration 


buildings were blown upin the endeavor to check 


the range of the fire. All the banks and newspaper 


offices and nearly all the business portion of the 
city were a mass of ruins. The loss is estimated at 
not less than thirty millions of dollars. About two 
thousand buildings are said to have been destroyed. 

The cholera has quite disappeared from quarantine s 
at New York, and but few cases have occurred in 
that city, or in the country generally, notwithstand- 
ing the extreme heat of the weather. 

Concress.—lIn the Senate a bill was reported from 
the select committee on the reconstruction of the 
levees of the Mississippi river, makiog an appropria- 
tion for the repair and reconstruction of the levees of 
that river in Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
also for the general improvement of the river. A re- 
port was made from the committee of conference on 
the disagreement of the two Houses on the subject of 
the Paris Exposition. The committee struck out the 
words in coin which were in the Senate bill, after all 
appropriations, and thus amended the bill goes to 
the Presideut. A report was made from the cummit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing vetes on the 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill, and was agreed to. The 
report sustains the Senate propositions relative to 
the South Caroiina lands occupied by f-eedmen. 
It authorizes the assistant commisviouers for South 
Carolina and Georgia to determine the validity of 
all titles of lands claimed under Geveral Sherman’s 
special field orders, and to give each p«rson having 
a valid claim a warrant on the direct tax commis- 
sioners for South Carolina for twenty acres of land, 
which will entitle him a lease for six years, at the 
end of which time, on payment of a sum not exceed- 
ing one dollar aud fifty cents per acre, a certificate 
of sale may be obtained. Upon the completion of 
transfers of these lancs, the former owners sball 
have restored to them the lands occupied under 
General Sherman’s order. The joiot resvlution au- 
thorizing the purchase of the law library of the late 
J. M. Pettigrew, of South Caroiina, was passed. 
The House amendments to the Senate bill to prevent 
smuggling, were concurred in. The Indian appro- 
priation bill was taken up. The amendment trans- 
ferring the bureau to the control of the War Depart- 
ment, was rejected, after which the bill was passed. 
A resolution cafling on the President for information 
as to the number of American vessels destroyed by 
pirates on the coast of China during the last year, and 
whether any additional legislation is needed for the 
protection of American interests in that quarter. 
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Hovss.—A bill was introduced establishing con- 
ditions for the admission of the States of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Canada Eust and Canada 
West, and for the organization of Territorial govern- 
ments. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
-fairs. 

The report of the Committee of Conference on 
the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill was agreed to. The 
Committee of Conference on the Tax bill made a 
report, which was agreed to. This bill has now 
passed both Houses and goes to the President. 
The amount of income exempt from taxation remains 
at six hundred dollars. The Tariff bill was several 
times uoder discussion, but has not yet reached a 
cenclusion. 


Tas Inptans.—D. N. Cooley, Commissioner of 
Indian Affuirs, has received a telegram from E. B. 
Taylor, president of the Laramie commission, dated 
at Fort Laramie, June 29, 1866, which annonnces 
that a satisfactory treaty bas been concluded with 
the Sioux and Cheyenne ludians. The representa- 
tion was large, and the Indians manifested a cordial 
feeling toward the Government and its agents. ‘ 


Tue Freepmen.—F. D. Sewall, Inspector General 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau has submitted bis report 
of affairs in some portion of Maryland and Virginia. 

At Baltimore much service has been rendered to 
freedmen in assisting them to settle their contracts, 
collect their wages, and instructing them in their 
rights and obligations as citizens. In the counties 
of Maryland east of Chesapeake Bay, General Sewall 
had frequent interviews with both white and colored 
citizens. The Freedmen are industriously at work 
at remunerative wages, and there is little, if any, 
idleness among them in that section, as laborers 
are in demand. The negroes are generally well 
treated, except by a class of dissolute and lawless 
young men, whose acts are discountenanced by the 
better classes. Last winter a number of school 
houses and a few churches used by freedmen were 
destroyed, but no outrages of that kind have been 
committed recently. In the northwestern part of 

* Maryland the freedmen represent but a small minority 
of the population, and no difficulties between the 
whites and blacks have lately occurred. The Freed- 
men in that section are general engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and are an industrious, frugal, and 
well-disposed class of people. In West Virginia the 
colored population is small, and the freedmen enjoy 
their rights and are as well protected as the same 
class of people in the North. Schools are in successful 
operation in different portions of the district, and 
no hostility toward the teachers has recently been 
manifested. 

8. N. Clark, an inspector of the Bureau, reports 
discouragingly of the state of St. Mary’s and Cal- 
vert Counties, Maryland, except that he found acon- 
siderable number of the colored people owners and 
lessees of land. Laborers wages are $5 per month 
for women, and $12 and $18 for men with rations 
and quarters. No schools have yet been established, 
and great opposition would be made to them. The 
epprenticing of colored children has been carried 
to a large extent, and the civil rights bill is quite 
disregarded. 

Col. Palmer, agent of the Bureau, is making a 
thorough investigation of affairs in West Tennessee. 
He reports that the freedmen are generally well 
treated by their employers ; that it would be some- 
thing rare to find an idle negro, and that the relations 
between white and black are much better than at 
the commencement of the year. Schoolsand churches 
are springing up every where for the use of the freed- 
men, while in some counties such a thing as va- 


grancy is unknown. The average pay of the colored 
folks, which planters cheerfully give, is $143 per year, 
house room, rations and medicine. About three. 
fourths of the freedmen, however, are working on 
shares, the contract allowing them, where they give 
nothing but their services, one-third of the crop. 

E8SONS ON OUR COMMON SONG BIRDS —Tickets for a 


course of Eight Lessons, $300 each. Liberal reduction to 
Schools and Classes of over fifty persons. 


Address Grace ANNA Lewis, 
‘ Care of EpwaRD PARRISE, 
616 3m. 800 Arch St., Philada. 


_ SALE, at Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 114 N. Seventh 8t. 
At Office. » mail, 










Journal of John Comly------++++++++eeeeeee $2 00 40 

“ John Woolman.-.-----sececccseee 100 1 20 

“ Hugh Judge eco cecccccccceoocecs 100 1a 
Friends’ Miscellany, 11 vols----+++++++++-+++ 8 00 9 80 
Coburn’a Review: «-cccccccccccccccccccccccs 50 65 
Works of Isaac Pennington: ---------+++++++- 5 00 6 00 
Conversations, &c., by Thos Story--------++- 100 12 
History of Dvlaware County--------++++ +++ + 300 3 60 
Testament—Marot’s Edition------ -- +++ 100 14 
Letters by Aun Wilson---------- . 75 90 
Dissertation on Christian Ministry- £0 60 
Law’s Address to the Clergy----- . 40 50 
Evenings with John Wovolman- 50 oO 
The Conviliator---+--+-++++ eooe eee 20 25 
The Children’s Friend. -----+-----+- tee 15 2 
Priscilla Caiwallader----+-++-++ ++ teeeeees 50 00 
Conversation on the Queries: ------+-++-+++++ po 40 
Se:mon by Wm. Dewsbury (1688)---------+++ 8 


5 
Devotional Poetry, Testimonies of Truth, Treasury of Facts, 
Poetry, Cards, &c. &c. 
69 tfo. cs = Eumor Comiy. 
ELLEVU& FEMALE INSTITULTE—The Fall and Winter 
Term of this healchfully and beautifully located BoaRpine- 
ScHoo1 FoR GIR1s will commence 10th mu. Ist, 1866, and close 
4th mo. 12, 1567. For — information apply for a Circular to 
SRAEL J. GRAHAME 
Jane P.GRABAME, fe rincipals. 
72 tf. Attleboro’ P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 


VORKESTUWN BOARDING SCHOOL FORK GIRLS.—The next 
Term of this Institution, which has been in successful ope- 
ration for 24 years, will commence on the first of 10th mo. next, 
aud continue 40 weeks. For Circulars, apply early to 
Mary S. Lippincott, Principal, 
630.721 200p Moorestown, Burlington Cv., N. J. 


= STONERS,—(seed 2 bushels an hour.) Peaand Bean 

Shellers, (shell 50 qts an hour,) Carpet Sweepers, Wire Dish 
Covers, Champion Cog-W heel Clothes- Wringers, ( we consider them 
the best yet invented for durability and convenience;) and a 
variety of other new articles of Hardware, Cutlery and Tools. 
For sale by TRUMAN & Suaw, 


310a63u No. 835 (Right Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth, 


, RLENDS’ SCHOOL, High St., West Chester, Pa.—This schovl, 
Lf for both sexes, will reopen on 3d of Ninth mouth, 1866. For 
Circulars address 














Cuaries Swayne, Principal. 
REFERENCES. 
Hatimar Jackson, West Chester, Pa. 
CLemeNnT Bippie, Chadd’s Ford, “ 
Enoca Swayne, London Grove, “ 
623 afntf. Ww. H. Jounsun. Newtown, ” 


ANTED—A Male Teacher for Deptford School, Woodbury, 
N.J. One who is a goud disciplinarian, and well qualified 
to teach all the branches of a thorough English education, will 
receive liberal compensation. Address, with reference, 
CARLTON P. Stokes, or 
Wa. Wape Griscom, 
616 77 00. Woodbury, N. J. 


:- SALE—A valuable Boarding School Property for Girls, 

favorably located in a Friends’ neighborhood. The school is 
now in full and successful operation, and offers a rare oppor 
tunity for any well qualified Friend. Any one wishing informe 
tion with a view to purchase, can obtain it by addressing “ E. F.” 


office Friends’ Iutelligencer, No. 144 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
616 tfavn. 


EDAR COTTAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Will be open for the reception of guests after Seventh mo, 
lst, 1866. Terms $15. 


69 xt714. M. R. Coanpuse. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOUL FOR BOYS, situated op 
»the Crosswicks Koad, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
. The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence oo 
the @ist of Sth mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terma, $85. 
For further particulars ajdress Henry W. Rivewar 
4766 t3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., NJ. 
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